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ORIENTAL COINS. 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THOSE OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY R. H. C. TUFNELL, M. S. T., F. Z. S. 


‘Tue Curumbars long ruled the country, but falling into strife among 
themselves, they at length agreed to select a chief, who should unite them 
together. They chose a man who had some knowledge of books; who was 
chief of the Dravida country, and was called Camanda Curumbar Prabhu, and 
Pallal Rajah. He built a fort at Puralur. He divided the Curumbar land into 
twenty-four parts, and constructed a fort in each district While 
without any religion, a Jaina (Buddhist) ascetic came and turned them to the 
Jaina credence. ..... At length Adondai, of Tanjore, formed the design 
of subduing them, and invading them, a fierce battle was fought in front of 
the Pural fort, in which the Curumbar king’s troops fought and fell with 
bravery ; and two-thirds of Adondai’s army was cut up. He retreated to a 
distance overwhelmed with grief; and the place where he halted is still called 
Cholan-pedu. While thinking of returning to Tanjore, Siva that night 
appeared to him in a dream, and promised him victory over the Curumbars, 
guaranteed bya sign. The sign occurred ; and the Curumbar troops were the 
same day routed with great slaughter ; the king was taken, the Pural fort was 
thrown down, and its brazen (or bell-metal) gate was fixed in front of the 
shrine of Tanjore.” Sewell (in his account of the dynasties of Southern India) 
considers some of the figures carved around the base of a pillar in the Kacha- 
lésvarasvami temple to be portraits of Curumbars, and describes them as there 
represented as ‘‘woodsmen with peculiar high caps, short swords (?) and 
water-gourds slung over their shoulders. ‘The features,” he adds, “are highly 
characteristic and are utterly unlike those of any other sculptured figures ] 
have seen in Southern India.” The occurence on their coins, as also occasion- 
ally on those of the Andhras, of a ‘‘d’honi” or native boat, seems to prove 
that they were a maritime people carrying on a commerce by sea. 

We must now pass to a short consideration of the marks, which distin- 
guished the coins of the three large dynasties which at one time held sway in 
Southern India generally, viz., the Cholas, Pandyans and Cheras. Tradition 
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has it that in prehistoric times the whole of this part of the country was ruled 
by three brothers of the names of Cholan, Pandyan, and Cheran, and from 
these sprang the three powerful dynasties which took their names. The 
power of the Cheras never seems to have been very great, though their nom- 
inal sovereignty extended from the country round their capital, Salem, away 
to the hills of Travancore and Palnai. 

The Pandyans had their capital at Madura, and included in their bound- 
aries the most southern portion of the peninsula (with the exception generally 
of the country round Ramnad, which was under the dominion of the Setu- 
patis); while the Cholas, with their capital usually at Tanjore, ruled the 
surrounding districts, amusing themselves constantly with inroads into their 
neighbors’ territories, sometimes even as far as Ceylon. Each of these three 
powers bore on its flag a distinctive emblem or badge. The Cheras boasted 
a bow, the Pandyans a fish, and the Cholas a tiger, “though the coins of the 
latter are usually distinguishable by the rude figure of a “rakshasa” or man 
standing upright, with head thrown back, and apparently holding in front of 
his face a flower. In his pendant right arm he holds a weapon (?). A 
straight line between his legs, and a waving one on either side, mark his 
flowing *‘ duputa” or cloth, and under his left arm usually appear five dots. 
The reverse bears a similar figure curled up in an uncomfortable position, with 
legs crossed, his right hand resting on his right leg. Beneath the left arm we 
usually find the name of the king, or rarely some emblem, such as the Pandyan 
fish. (Figure 7.) 

No zealous collector will be on the hunt long, especially in or round that 
rich treasure-house of Southern Indian coins, Madura, without meeting with 
large numbers of specimens of the issues of Raja Raja, the greatest of the 
Chola princes, who ruled in the eleventh century, when the power of his race 
was at its zenith, and no better type of Chola issues than his could be found. 
So plentiful are they, indeed, that one cannot help coming to the conclusion 
that all those bearing his name could more probably be attributed to a line of 
kings, than all be issues of a single sovereign. 

The constant warfare which raged between Chola and Pandyan not only 
renders it well nigh impossible at any particular time to fix the exact bound- 
aries of their respective territories, but also causes considerable uncertainty in 
the identity of a large number of their coins. When the Pandyans conquered, 
they appear to have retained their fish, adding thereto the Chola emblem ; and 
when the Cholas were victorious, they returned the compliment —a custom 
which extended down even to the times of the Mohammedan power in Mysore, 
where we find Hyder, that most bigoted of Moslems, retaining a Hindu 
reverse to his fanams and pagodas, while his own initial adorned the obverse. 
Thus in Figure 8 we have a coin' which bears the name of Raja Raja with 
the usual Chola emblem, but instead of the five dots common to most coins 
of the type, we here find the Pandyan fish. Then again in Figure 18 we have 
a coin which, while it bears the name of Sundara Pandya (‘“ Pandya the beau- 
tiful,” possibly a title of the Pandyan monarchs generally, and not the name of 
any particular king ), has on the obverse the standing figure of the Cholas. 
In Figure 10 again we find a boar, the emblem of the Chalukyan dynasty, in 


1 [t is only very recently that this interesting coin only two specimens of it have as yet been found. 
has been brought to light, and, as far as I can ascertain, 
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combination with the two fish and sceptre of the Pandyans.' While then we 
can with comparative safety lay down the axiom that where the fish occurs, the 
Pandyan has something to do with it, and that the tiger or standing figure 
proves that when the coin was struck the Chola had a finger in the pie, in the 
absence of any distinct legend it is impossible to place each issue exactly. 

To enter at all deeply into the numerous combinations that are constantly 
coming to light, would carry me far beyond the limits of this paper; but 
I cannot help here again expressing the hope that ere long some record of the 
researches of those who have made a study of those coins their sfecta/zté may 
be given to the press. There is, however, one branch of the Chola issues to 
which I must briefly allude. The tyro will probably find among his coins ere 
long a type which, while resembling generally the common issues of Raja 
Kaja, yet differs from them in a marke d degree. The coins | allude to are 

more perfectly round, the figures stand out in ‘bolder relief, the letters are in a 
squarer type of Nagari, and whereas the edges of the Indian type are worn 
thin, these are usually as square as a modern shilling. These coins, known 
as the Simhalese (Cingalese ) type of Cholas, were struck by the kings of 
Ceylon, the Indian Chola coin being in all probability the prototype. The 
incursions of the Cholas would naturally lead to the introduction of their coins, 
and it is more than probable that this led to the coinage of the series in the 
island. 1 engrave two specimens of these, Figures 11 and 12,? the former 
appearing only in copper and being fairly common, while the latter, known as 
the * Lankesvara” coin, is of gold and by no means rare. Both are issues of 
Parakrama the Great, (A. D. 1153), and their constant occurrence in Southern 
India goes to prove the intimate connection that must have existed between 
the island and main-land, though this does not always appear to have been of 
a friendly nature. Later Indian issues, while retaining the original obverse, 
have on the reverse sometimes an elephant and sometimes a bull (as in Fig- 
ure 13), but as none of these bear any name or title, it is impossible to say 
whether they should be attributed to rulers of the island or the continent. 

The Pandyan emblem, as I have said, was the fish, and this appears 
sometimes singly in the centre of the coin with a sun and moon in the field, 
while in others two fish are represented with either a sceptre or inscription 
between. Sometimes the fish appear crossed; in later issues it occupies 
the exergue with a dancing figure of Vishnu or Garuda in the field, (Figures 
14 and 15). Unlike the coins of the Cholas, the Pandyan issues usually bear 
an inscription, but unfortunately out of thousands of specimens that are con- 
stantly being found at or near the old Pandyan capital, it is but very rarely 
that one meets with a single medal with an inscription of which more than one 
or two letters are decipherable. Nor have we, to help us here, what countries 
with a written history can boast, a reliable list of the sovereigns of the various 
dynasties that have ruled. In Pandyan issues especially, owing to the bad 
state of preservation in which they are usually found, the want of some such 
list is more than ever felt. 


By far the commonest name decipherable on their coins is Sundara Pan- 
dya, and it is not improbable from the variations in the coins bearing this 


1 Apropos of this coin it may be interesting to note 2 A very full description of this series will be found in 
that Rajendra Chola, who subdued the Pandyans, is Rhys Davis’s article in Vol. I of the “ Numismata Orien- 
supposed by some to be a descendant of the Chalukyans. talia,” Part VI. 
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name, that it was merely a dynastic title. Other names certainly occur, such, 
for example as appear to read Korkai Andd4n, Kula Shek’hara, Vira Pandya, 
Soku Laban, Bhutala, Samara Kolahala (Figure 15), etc., and though among 
these here and there appear one or two names, such as Kula Shek’hara, Vira 
Pandya and Samara Kolahala, which have found a place in one or two of the 
numerous lists that have been published from time to time, founded on grants 
and inscriptions of the period, by far the greater number bear ‘‘ names — 
empty names,” the very reading of which is in many instances decidedly 
doubtful. Other coins again, instead of recording the name.of the king who 
struck them, merely record an event in his reign. Such is the case with that 
represented in Figure 14, on the reverse of which appear the words ‘ Kanchi 
Valankun Perumal,” (the king who gave back Kanchi or Conjeeveram) and 
this may connect the piece with Sundara Pandya of Nelson’s list, for in an 
inscription cut in a rock “ which forms the side of an old ruined Saiva church 
near Tirupparankunram,” and which is translated in the ‘‘ Madura Manual,” 
we find as one of the recommendations of Sundara Pandya ;— 


‘“Who, when the Chola, who had fled after being deprived of his kingdom and 
returned in confidence and presented to him his (the Chola’s) son, declaring 
(complimentarily ) that his son bore the title of Pandya, and prostrated himself before 
the Pandyan’s victorious throne, and humbly besought him; who then went and took 
hold of his hands, putting aside all anger, and pouring water on them, presented the 
conquered territory to the son of the Chola. Then the kings of all the countries of the 
world, surrounded by the ocean that has great waves, paid their respects to the Pandya, 
the benefactor of all, and begged of him that this kingdom presented by him of his 
free will to the son of the Chola, to whom had been joyfully (or out of compliment,) 
given the Pandya’s name, should thenceforward be known as ‘the kingdom once con- 
quered by the Pandya.’ Who then presented him with the Chola kingdom and with 
the Sri Muk’ha or order to use as his signature a seal, representing a bright fish ; 
entitling him ‘the king of the country which was before lost,’ and giving him also the 
old capital city, and then gave him leave to depart.”’ 


city, 


This passage, when we remember that Kanchi (Conjeeveram ) was at one 
time the Chola capital, would certainly appear to connect the coin with the 
king here referred to, whe, having done a generous thing, was by no means 
inclined to hide his light under a bushel.’ 

Another coin, bearing the same name, I also figure as being very unlike 


the usual type of Pandyan issues. ( Figure 9.) Whether the figure is standing, 
or sitting on a two-legged stool in the attitude of a Jain figure, I am unable to 
say, but incline to the former opinion, though the latter may be possible, as, 
though usually Sivaites, there appears to have been at one time a tendency to 
Jain worship among the early Pandyans. And this leads me to speak of 
another type of coin which occurs in large numbers in and around Madura. 
(Figure 16.) ‘These invariably bear the “lingam” on one side, sometimes 
plain, sometimes surrounded by a row of dots, which may possibly be intended 
to represent a wreath of flowers, and sometimes a “ vimana,” or shrine, while 
the reverse has two standing figures. At other times again it appears perched 





1 In the Madura “ St’hala Purana” (12th story) the 
same event is noticed, the conquered king being there 
called “ The Chola king of Kanchipura.” 

2 Thus also among the early Bactrians, we find a king 
of such inordinate vanity that because he was known in 


his own time as “the Great Saviour” (SQTHP METAS) 
considered it unnecessary to put his own name on his 
coins. To this day his issues are among the commonest 
one meets with in the whole series, but his name remains 
a mystery still. 
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on the back of a bull and occasionally on a bird, possibly in connection with 
ee Siva’s wife, who was held in great reverence in Madura. ( Figure 

7.) In the absence of any legend, it is of course impossible to fix such coins 
with any degree of certainty; but the fact of their being found in considerable 
numbers, and often in conjunction with Pandyan issues, at the old Pandyan 
head-quarters, and the certainty that this people were ardent worshipers of 
Siva in this form, would seem to me fair circumstantial evidence on which to 
base this theory. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century the Pandyan dynasty gave 
place to the Nayakas. Having quarrelled among themselves and fallen a prey 
to the Cholas who invaded their country,' the Pandyan king sought assistance 
from the Raja of Vijayanagar, who sent an army first under a general of the 
name of Kotiya Nagama, and then to keep them in order, a second under 
Nagama’s son Visvanatha. He, being a man of parts, duly conquered his 
enemies, nominally reinstated the rightful king, but put himself in as acting, 
and then, more antiqguorum, confirmed himself and became sole ruler. He on 
his coinage followed the custom of the country and retained the two?’ fish and 
sceptre of the Pandyan, inscribing his own name around it. Only a few coins 
of the Nayaks seem to be found, but those that do occur usually have on the 
obverse a figure of Garuda or Hanuman, with inscriptions (almost invariably 
too much worn to be legible) on the reverse. As far as I can learn, no gold 


coin of the Nayaka dynasty has yet been discovered. 
The Cheras, as I have said, supply the coin-collector with but very few 
specimens. 


Two types only occur which may with some degree of reason be 
attributed tothem. The first of these shows on one side the “katar,” or native 
long-handled dagger, and on the other the bow—the coins being thin and in 
appearance not unlike those of the Curumbars, of which I have already spoken. 
(Figure 32.) The other type belongs evidently to a later period, and is a 
round dumpy piece, having on the reverse a design regarding the identity of 
of which I have never heard any theory suggested and am unable to form any 
opinion, while on the obverse appear numerous symbols, but invariably the 
bow, the Chera emblem, on either the right or left. These coins are met with 
chiefly in Tripati, Salem and the Coimbatore district. (Figures 19, 20.) 
Early in the fourteenth century arose the Vijayanagar dynasty, which 
eventually grew to be the most powerful that Southern India had ever known. 
Its capital was at Beejnagar (or Humpi) some thirty miles to the north of 
Bellary, and its power when at its zenith extended over the greater part of 
the south, but at the battle of Talikota (A. D. 1565), they fell to rise no 


more before the Mohammedan armies of the Dakhan, 


1 See Sewell’s Archaeological Survey of Southern 
India, vol. II, p. 200. 

2 Sir Walter Elliot, in his recent contribution to the 

“ Numismata Orientalia,” figures a coin as No. 144 bear- 
ing these same emblems, and an exactly similar one in 
my own collection, found at Madura, is very distinct. 
Regarding this and the coin which follows it in his 
sequence, he says: “ This is a coin with the Ceylon type 
on both sides, with the addition on the obverse of two 
fish and acrozier, and on the reverse, under the arm, 
letters which appear to read ‘ 7zruma/ai’ and may refer 
to a Nayak of Madura. , Another coin has the 
recumbent bull and the word ‘ Xetu’ and the standing 
figure on the obverse, but as there is no fish it is doubt- 


the raja and his 


ful whether a Pandyan reign can be assigned to it.” Now 
regarding the first of these two coins, this issue bears the 
undoubted name of the Nayaka Visvanatha; hence, as 
this one hails from the same place, bears the same 
marks, and so nearly the name of one of the greatest 
kings of the same dynasty, we may with a fair show of 
reasson assign it to the great Tirumala, the builder of 
the famous palace at Madura. The reading on the latter 
coin is “ Set” and not “ Aefu’; in two specimens that I 
have, the first letter that I have being plainly legible, 
and the piece I attribute to the Setupathis, or rulers of 
Ramnad. I came across some of the same type, and in 
two sizes, in Ceylon. 
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descendants retiring to the hill forts of Pennakonda,’' in the Anantapur dis- 
trict, Vellore and Chandragiri. From the latter fortress ‘‘ Sri? Rang Raya, 
the then representative of the old house, granted in 1640 a deed handing 
over to the English the site of modern Madras. Unfortunately that docu- 
ment was lost during the French occupation of Fort St. George, but it is 
stated that in addition to the grant of land, it conferred the privilege of 
coining money, on the condition that the English should preserve on their 
coinage the ‘representation * of that deity who was the favorite object of his 
worship.’ ’ 

How these conditions were actually fulfilled we shall see when con- 
sidering the early English issues of Southern India. <A tentative list of the 
successive monarchs of the Vijayanagar line has been published by Mr. 
Sewell in the second volume of his Arch: eological Survey Re ‘port of Southern 
India, and among them occur several names familiar to the coin collector in 
this part. Like their predecessors, they had no silver currency, but their 
gold pagodas are frequently met with still in every part of their once wide 
dominions. ‘These pieces, usually averaging about 52 grains in weight, have 
been quite exhaustively treated of by Surgeon-General Bidie in his valuable 
contribution * to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, a paper that has since been 
published in pamphlet form by Messrs. Higginbotham & Co., of Madras, and 
which should find a place in the library of every coin collector in the 
presidency. Of silver coins they had none, but copper issues attributable 
to them are found over the length and breadth of Southern India. On one 
side these bear the figure of some deity of the Hindu mythology, while the 
reverses vary very conside ‘rably. The coins of Deva Raya usually bear with 
his name the figure of a bull or elephant, or the Ganda Bherunda or double- 
headed bird so familiar to us on palamposhes and tapestries. Tirumala has 
on the obverses of his pieces Hanuman (the monkey god). Krishna Deva 
takes Garuda, the winged vehicle of Vishnu. Sadasiva used Durgi, the boar 
incarnation of the same deity. (Figures 21 and 23.) A long series of appar- 
ently a later date, bear on one side the ‘“Sridhara” in Telugu, and on the 
other a variety of symbols such as the sun, the sun and moon, an elephant, a 
lion, one or two snakes, a gecho, Narasimha (the lion-faced form of Vishnu), 
Hanuman (the monkey god,) Ganesa in the form of an elephant, or two gods 
sitting side by side. There are two coins very similar to these to which I 
must here allude, as I have seen them in more than one collection attributed 
to this series. (Figure 23.) The first of them, one-twentieth of an anna in 
value, bears on one side a word either meaning “ victory,” or more probably 
the initial letters of the monarch (A. D. 1729-67) in whose reign the first 
issue was coined. The coin belongs to the State of Puducottah, and regard- 
ing it Mr. Seshiah Sastri, c.s.1., the present enlightened Dewan of the Tondi- 
man Rajah, in a recent letter, informs me— 


“On the reverse is the figure of Brahadamba, the family deity of the Tondiman. 

This figure gives the name to the coin, which is current only within this State,” 
(Puducotta.) “Tt is coined locally in a rough way, and its greatest circulation is 
during ‘ Navarathri’ or ‘ Dusserah,’ when it is issued (4 to each) along with the rice 
1 Sewell’s Archaeological Survey, Vol. I, p. 119. 3 Marsden’s “ Numismata Orientalia,” Part II, page 


2 Bidie’s “ The Pagoda of Varaha Coins of ‘Southern 739- 
India.” 4 Journal Asiat. Soc., Bengal, Vol. LI, Part I, 1883. 
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dole every day during the nine days. It seems that in Madura a similar coin was in 
circulation with a similar figure, but in a standing posture ;” (this I figure as 24.) 
“Here the sitting posture was adopted to distinguish it from the other, which up to 
that time used to circulate in this State also.” 



































On the break up of the Vijayanagar power on the battlefield of Talikota, 
a thousand and one petty chieftains, who had sworn eternal fealty to them in 
the days of their greatness, declared themselves independent and started 
mints on their own account; but the coins they struck are characterized in 
most instances by being as puny in comparison with those of Vijayanagar as 
was their power with that of their former rulers. Some of them appear 
merely to have copied the issues of their predecessors, while others coined 
minute gold pieces known as “ fanams,” a term which later came to be used 
as an item in the English monetary system in South India. All of those that 
| have met with have been figured by me in a recent issue of the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society,’ and I therefore pass them by unnoticed here,’ merely 
picturing one as an example of the series. (Figure 25.) This small piece of 
money was coined by Kanthirava Ars, who from A. D. 1638 to 1658 ruled 
the province of Mysore, and whose successors seem to have made re-issues 
thereof, so that the coin is fairly common among the o//a podrida usually to 
be found in the bags of the shroffs of the Mysore towns. Early copper coins 
of the province (?) are also occasionally met with, bearing on one side a well 
defined figure of a dragon or other animal, or Kanarese numeral, and on the 
reverse a chequered pattern. From the fact that | have met with some dozen 
specimens of this coin in or near Mysore and Seringapatam, and (with the 
exception of two I procured in Bangalore) have never found them elsewhere, 
I attribute them to this province, with which the dragon and character of the 
numerals also connect them. The same reverse also appears on what are 
known in Mysore as the “ ane paisa” or elephant pice, having a figure of z 
elephant with the sun, moon, or both, above, and which are pcan tie 
common there. 1 

Towards the middle of the 18th century, we find Mohammedan interests 
gaining the ascendancy in the Mysore province, and with it, as might be 
expected, a finer type of money than any that had preceded it, coming into 
vogue. In 1766 Nanjeraj succeeded to the sovereignty of the State, and 
during his reign the famous Hyder rose to power. 

In 1775 the king died, and his successor being a child, the reins of 
government fell into the hands of the unscrupulous Moslem, with whose 
usurpation the well-marked, neatly executed coins, which had for years 
characterized the Mohammedan mints of the north, came into vogue, their 
clear cut impressions and legible superscriptions forming indeed a striking 
contrast to the usually rough issues of the Hindu monarchs of the south. In 
his coins the reverse bore his initial (t) in substitution of the word “ Sri” which 
had previously marked them, while on the obverse he retained the old pagoda 
form, Siva and Parvati sitting side by side and holding the deer and trisul. 
He established several mints, such as Bangalore, Bednoor and Calicut, which 
latter place he conquered in A. D. 1773. Unlike the coins of the Hindus, 

1 Journal As. Soc., Bengal, Vol. LV, Part I, 1886. by a Chola king, notice of which I reserve for a future 


2 Since writing this I have been lucky enough to number of this Journal. 
meet with a hitherto unpublished coin of this size, struck 
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too, those struck by Mohammedans almost invariably bear a date, and as many 
such issues are met with, regarding which I shall have to speak hereafter, a 
word or two on the subject of their dates may not be unwelcome to the 
uninitiated, which must be reserved for the concluding article of this series. 


COMMUNION TOKENS. 


{Continued from Vol. xx11, p. 66.] 


138. Venice, Washington Co., Pa. (Miller's Run Congregation.) 
R. P. C. for Reformed Presbyterian Church, in large letters in a sunken 
oblong tablet. 

Reverse. Plain. Lead. Oblong. Size 10 x 18. 


138a. Another. R. P. C. stamped on an elliptical planchet. Oval. 
Nickel. 

Reverse. Plain. Size 9% x 20. 

This is their new token. 

139. Vincent (Barlow), Washington Co., Ohio. A plain token without 
stamp or border. Lead. Round. Size 12. 


140. Waddington, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. Organized in 1819. W.T 
for William Taylor, in very rude raised letters. 

Reverse. Plain. Lead. Round. Size 12. 

The Rev. William Taylor, who came from Scotland, was the first minister of this church, 
which was known as ‘**The Canada Presbyterian Church of Waddington, N. Y.,” and still 
belongs to a Canadian Presbytery. 

141. Walton, N. Y. Reformed Presbyterian | Church, | Communicant’s 
Token | Walton Congregation, New York, in four lines, the first curving. 

Reverse. Texts from 1 Cor. x1. 24 and Ex. xxiv. 7, in border, with blank 
for the name. 


This is printed on card board, and is now in use. 


142. Washington, Guernsey Co., Ohio. Organized 1824. W. for 
Washington, rudely stamped on plain planchet. 
Reverse. Plain. Lead. Oblong. . Size 8 x 9. 


143. Washington, Washington Co., Iowa. 2np U. P. C. for Second 
United Presbyterian Church, inside of a laurel wreath tied at the bottom. 

Reverse. COMMUNICANTS TOKEN in two lines, the first forming a_ half 
circle and an ornament below. Plain border. Lead. Round. Size 14. 


144. Washington, Washington Co., Pa. Organized 1816. S. for Supper 
stamped on a square planchet. 

Reverse. Same as the obverse, except that it is struck from a different 
die. Lead. Square. Size 7 x 7. 


145. Waterford, Erie Co., Pa. W.C. for Waterford Church, in raised 
letters. 
Reverse. Plain. Tin. Square. Size 9 x 9. 
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145a. Another. W. for Waterford, in a rude countersunk letter. 
Reverse. Plain. Tin. Square. Size 8 x 8. 


1456. Another. Both sides plain. Square. Size 8 x 8. 


All were used at same time, from 1812 to 1858. 


146. Waukesha, Wis. R. P. C. for Reformed Presbyterian Church, in 
one line; raised letters and border. 
Reverse. Plain. Lead. Round. Size 16. 


147. West Beaver, Columbiana Co., Ohio. Organized 1818. Plain. 
Brass. Octagonal. Size 8 x 8. 

After the union this church used a card, with the texts “ Let a man examine himself.” 
“ This do in remembrance of Me.” Its use was abandoned in 1873. 

148. West Delhi, Delaware Co., N. Y. A. C. for Associate Church, in 
a monogram of script letters ; raised border. 

Reverse. Plain, a ring in the centre. Lead. Round. Size 15. 


149. West Galway, Saratoga County, N. Y. R. P. for Reformed Pres- 
byterian. 
Reverse. Plain. Lead. Oblong. Size 8 x 11. 


This church, organized more than a hundred years ago, is now extinct. 


150. West Hebron, Washington Co., N. Y. (formerly Argyle). R. P. 
for Reformed Presbyterian, in a sunken square in large letters, covering the 
whole planchet. 

Reverse. Plain. Lead. Oblong. Size 11 x 14. 


This church was organized early in the century, and the token is still in use. 


151. West Middletown, Washington Co., Pa. Organized 1810. MT for 
Middle Town, in very rude raised letters. 

Reverse. Plain. Lead. Oblong. Size g x 12. 

152. West Union; Valencia, Alleghany Co., Pa. (now U. P.) A.R.C. 
for Associate Reformed Congregation, in one line ; beaded border. 

Reverse. TOKEN. with plain raised border. Lead. Oblong, octagonal. 
Size 8 x 15. 

153. West Wheatfield Point, Indiana Co., Pa. Organized 1810. B.C. 
for Bethel Church, in rude raised letters. 

Reverse. Plain. Lead. Oblong. Size 6x 11. 






153a. This church also used a plain round lead token. Size 13. 





154. White Cottage, Ohio. R. P. C. for Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
with serrated border. 
Reverse. Plain. Lead. Oblong. Size 8 x 16. 






This token was made in Philadelphia in 1816, and has been used in Greensburg and 
New Alexandria congregations in Pennsylvania from 1816 to 1836, and also in Clarksburg 
Congregation from 1847 to 1854; afterwards in Rehoboth, Iowa, and at the present time in 
Jonathan’s Creek Congregation, at White Cottage, Ohio. 

155. White Oak Springs, Butler Co., Pa. Organized 1816. U. P. for 
United Presbyterian ; raised rim. 

Reverse. Plain. Pewter, cast. Oval. Size 11 x 16. 
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156. Wooster, Wayne Co., Ohio. Organized 1815 as an Associate Re- 
formed Church. W. for Wooster, in a rude countersunk letter, without border. 

Reverse. Plain. Lead. Square. Size 10 x 10. 

This token was used by the U, P. after the union in 1858. 

15 
for Ret 
sides. 


Reverse. Plain. Pewter. Oblong. Size 7 x 16. 


Wyman, Louisa Co., lowa. (Rehoboth Congregation.) R. P. C. 
ymed Presbyterian Church; stamped, with serrated border on both 


/* 
( 


158. York, Livingston Co., N. Y. R. P. C. for Reformed Presbyterian 
Congregation, in one line, with raised letters and border. 

Reverse. Plain, raised rim. Pewter. Round. Size 16. 

159. The same. ‘Do this in remembrance of Me” in five lines, bor- 
dered by plain and beaded circle. 

Reverse. H.S. W. and Y. below, for Henry S. Wilkin, York. Pewter. 
Oval. Size 16 x 22. 

This was first an Associate Reformed Congregation of York ; it is now connected with 
the United Presbyterian body. 

Witt this list has been passing through the pages of the Y¥ourna/, I have learned of the 

of thirty-seven additional tokens, the knowledge of which came too late for me to 

e them in their proper places above. I now arrange them in alphabetical order and add 
them here. I desire to express my thanks for valuable assistance in perfecting the catalogue, 
rendered by the Rev. John C. Boyd, D. D., of Mt. Lebanon, the Rev. James B. Scouller, D. D., 
of Newville, the Rev. J. W. English, of Noblestown, the Rev. Wm. J. Reid, D. D., of Pitts- 
burgh, and the Rev. J. A. Murray, D. D., of Carlisle, Penn., the Rev. Thomas H. Hanna, -D. D., 
of Monmouth, IIL, and the Rev. Thomas B. ‘Turnbull, of Argyle, N. Y. 


160. Alleghany City, Pa. 2Np U. P. CHURCH. ALLEGHENY., in two curved 
lines between rim and beaded ellipse, in which is the word TOKEN in centre. 

Reverse. THIS DO IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME in one line, curving to con- 
form to the outer edge. The cup inside of a beaded ellipse. Lead. Elliptical. 
Size 12 x 16. 

161. Adamsville, Crawford Co., Pa. A. A. C. for Adamsville Associate 
Church ; beaded border, and corners incurving. 

Reverse. Rev. W. B. in two lines, for W. Bruce, who was the first 
pastor. Lead. Oblong. Size 8 x 13. 


162. Argyle, Washington Co., N. Y. Organized 1792. A-—M for 
Argyle-Mairs in antiquated raised letters, with dash between. 

Reverse. Plain. Oblong. Size 10 x 12. 

The Rev. G. Mairs was the first pastor, serving for nearly half a century, 1793 to 1841. 

163. Avery, Monroe Co., lowa. (Hickory Grove Congregation.) R. P. C. 
for Reformed Presbyterian Congregation, in raised letters on a sunken field ; 
serrated border. 

Reverse. Plain. Lead. Oblong. Size 10 x 15. 

164. Baltimore, Md. R. P. for Reformed Presbyterian, in countersunk 
letters. 

Reverse. Plain. German silver. Elliptical. Size 12 x 22. 


This token is still in use. 
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165. Barnet, Caledonia Co., Vt. R-C|D-+G]|B-T 1791, for Re- 
formed Church, David Goodwillie, Barnet, 1791. in three lines, in rude raised 
letters. 

Reverse. Plain. Lead. Square. Size 14x 14. 

This church was organized in 1790; the Rev. David Goodwillie was the first settled 
pastor. 

166. Beaver Falls, Pa. (Covenanter.) R. P. C. for Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, in rude raised letters; serrated border. 

Reverse. Plain. Lead. Oblong. Size 8 x 16. 


This congregation now uses a printed card, on which the communicant writes his name. 


: 167. Bellefontaine, Logan Co., Ohio. A. R. P. C. for Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, in incused letters, and a border of the same 
character. 

Reverse. Plain. Lead. Oblong. Size 1o x 16. 

The “ Northwood Congregation” also used this token after the union, until it was aban- 
doned in 1875. 

168. Another. R. P. C. for Reformed Presbyterian Congregation, 
stamped on a round planchet. 

Reverse. Plain. Nickel. Size 15. 


The Reformed Church in Macedon, Ohio, also use this token. 


169. Bloomington, Monroe Co., Ind. A. R. P. C. for Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church; the letters are incused, and also the border. 
Reverse. Plain. Lead. Oblong. Size 10 x 16. 


170. Another. ‘ro. for token. 

Reverse. Plain. Copper. Square. Size 8 x 8. 

171. Another. B. for Bloomington. 

Reverse. Plain. Brass. Square. Size 7 x 7. 

The three branches of the Presbyterian Church in Bloomington, which used these tokens, 
now form the United Presbyterian Church of that place. 

172. The same. Organized 1822. B. C. for Bloomington Congregation. 

Reverse. R. P. for Reformed Presbyterian, in raised letters and border. 
Lead. Oblong. Size 5 x 7. 

This was their first token. 

173. The same. Another token was adopted in 1870, much larger, for 
convenience. R. P. C. for Reformed Presbyterian Congregation, within a 


double border. 
Reverse. 1 COR XI 23 in one line. Round. Lead. Size 13. 


174. Boston, Mass. (First Reformed Presbyterian.) R. P. C. for Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, in incused letters and border. 
Reverse. Plain. Lead. Size 10 x 20. 


These tokens have been used for twenty-five years, and are still continued. 


175. Brownsdale, Butler Co., Pa. U. P. for United Presbyterian. 
Reverse. Plain. Lead. Oval. Size 11 x 14. 
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176. Burnett's Creek, White Co., Ind. A. R. P. C. for Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, in raised letters and a raised border. 
Reverse. Plain. Lead. Oblong. Size 9 x 16. 


177. Caledonia, Ritchie Co., W. Va. A.R. for Associate Reformed, in 
rude raised letters. 
Reverse. Plain. Lead. Square. Size tox Io. 


178. Coldenham, N. Y. RP for Reformed Presbyterian, in large letters 
connected at the bottom; wide, plain border. 
Reverse. Plain. Lead. Oblong. Size 12 x 14. 


179. Conococheague, Franklin Co., Pa. A circle incused on a square 
planchet. 

Reverse. Plain. Lead. Square. Size 8 x 8. 

This token was used in the Covenanter Church in 1800. The Rev. W. M. Glasgow, in a 
recent letter informs me that “the circle is the emblem of completeness, and the symbol of 
never-ending joy in Jesus Christ.” 

180. Coultersville, Ill. (Churchill Congregation.) R. P. for Reformed 
Presbyterian, in rude raised letters, covering the planchet. 

Reverse. Plain. Lead. Oblong. Size 7 x 9. 


181. Another. Round, same as Sparta, Ill. (124¢.) 


182. Craftsbury, Vt. R. P. C. for Reformed Presbyterian Congregation, 
in one line, within a double border, of which the inner one is beaded. 

Reverse. 1. COR. XI. 28 in one line, and border same as on the obverse. 
Pewter. Round. Size 13. 

183. East Greenwich, Washington Co., N. Y. AC. for Associate Con- 
gregation, in script letters. 

Reverse. Plain. Lead. Round. Size 15. 


184. Fayetteville, Pa. Organized about 1800. (Conococheague Con- 
gregation.) RP for Reformed Presbyterian, in raised letters in a sunken 
square. 

Reverse. Plain. Lead. Nearly square. Size 11 x 12. 


This token is now in use. 


185. Hanover, Beaver Co., Pa. The United Presbyterian Church in 
this place use a printed card, on which in three lines, Do this in Remem- 
brance of Me | United Presbyterian Church | Let a man examine himself; all 
within a rule border. 


The same card is used at Harrisville, Harrison Co., Ohio, by a church of the same body. 


186. Johnstown, Fulton Co., N. Y. Organized 1828. A. C. for Asso- 
ciate Church, in script letters ; heavy border. 
Reverse. J+ TN for Johnstown. Lead. Round. Size 15. 


187. Mansfield, Ohio. REF PRESB’ CONGN. in two curved lines ; TOKEN 
in the centre, a large rosette at left, and smaller ones above and below the 
same. 

Reverse. Plain. Nickel. Oval. Size 10 x 14. 
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188. Middletown, Butler Co., Pa. R. P. C. for Reformed Presbyterian 
Church in countersunk letters. 

Reverse. Plain. Brass. Oblong. Size 8 x 16. 

Still in use. 

189. New Concord, Ohio. — REF. PRESBY CONGY in two circular lines, 
fOKEN in centre ; a raised, plain border. 

Reverse. Plain. Nickel. Oval. Size 10 x 14. 

This church was organized in 1821 as “ The Salt Creek Congregation.” 

190. New York City. 1° R. P. C. for First Reformed Presbyterian 
Church. 

Reverse. Plain. Ivory. Round. Size 15. 

This congregation was organized in 1794; Dr. Alexander McLeod was pastor from 1801 
until his death, Feb. 17, 1833. ‘The present pastor is Rev. J. C. K. Milligan. ‘Their first token 
was lead. The above is that now in use. 

191. Northwood, Ohio. R. P. C. for Reformed Presbyterian Church, in 
double border. 

Reverse. 1. COR. XI. 20 in one line, dividing the inside border ; a plain 
border outside. Lead. Round. Size 13. 

192. Parnassus, Pa. R. P. C. for Reformed Presbyterian Congregation. 

Reverse. Plain. Brass. Oblong. Size 10 x 22. 

193. Philadelphia, Pa. 2° R. P. C. for Second Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, stamped on an elliptical planchet. 

Reverse. Plain. Lead. Elliptical. Size 7 x 16. 

This token is still in use. 

194. The same. (Third church.) R. P. C. for Reformed Presbyterian 
Congregation, incused letters. 

Reverse. Plain. Lead. Oblong. Size 7 x 15. 

This token was abandoned in 1883, and a card is now used: “ This do,” etc., with space 
forn ame, etc. 

195. Sharon, lowa. Organized 1840. R. P. C. for Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, incused letters, milled border, plain edge. 

Reverse. Plain. Nickel. Round. Size 15. 


196. South Oil City, Venango Co., Pa. R. P. C. for Reformed Presby- 
terian Congregation, in very rude cut letters, with an irregular reeded border. 
Reverse. Plain. Lead. Oblong. Size 6x 11. 
THOMAS WARNER. 


THE 1804 DOLLAR. 


Editors American Fournal of Numtsmatics : 

You will please add to the list of Dollars of 1804 (see Journal of Numismatics, 
April, 1887, page 87): 

XI. This Dollar passed directly from the U. S. Mint to Dr. Henry R. Linderman, 
who was clerk in the office of Director of the Mint from 1853 to 1865. He was 
Director of the Philadelphia Mint from 1867 to 1869. He was Superintendent of all 
the Mints and Assay offices from 1873 to 1879. His collection of coins was sold at 
auction February 28, 1888, when this dollar brought $470. At that time or subse- 
quently it became the property of Mr. James Ten Eyck of Albany. It is one of the 
restrikes. JOHN A, NEXSEN. 
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MASONIC MEDALS. 


‘ . 
\ XXII, p. 68.] 


DCLI. Obwe rse, Legend, © DES ARTISTES REUNIS at the top, PRESENCE 
on the field, and six or seven sprigs of laurel tied together below. The 
Lodge emblem iain three points. Reverse, As described, but with 
legend o.. pe on the left and LimoGes on the right of the cross, which has 
rays in its angles. ‘Tin or lead. Size 15. 


DCL. Obverse, On the field the inscription in five lines, 0.*. ECOSSE.”, 
| bes AMIS | REUNIS | DE | JERUSALEM surrounded by a circle, outside of which 
the legend 0.°. DE PUTEAUX RIT ECOSS.". ANC.". ACCEPTE. and 5837 at the bottom. 
Reverse, The square and compasses within a wreath of laurel, crossed at the 
bottom, and enclosing a small triantrle. No legend. Lead, octagonal. Size 19." 


DCLIH. Obverse, A radiant star of five points enclosed by a circle 
formed by a cable-tow, a loop at the top, and knotted tassels at the bottom. 
Legend LOGE DE LA PARFAITE UNION A L’ORIENT DE RENNES * Reverse, Within 
a circle of five-pointed stars (near the edge) a cypher of script letters 
L. D. P. U. R. | Loge de la Parfaite Union, ete.| Lead. Size 22. 

DCLIX. Obverse, The inscription in four lines, L.. DE LA | BONNE 
ror | or.. DE | S'GERMAIN. [Lodge of Good Faith, Orient of St. Germain. ] 
Reverse, Two right hands joined, emerging from clouds, within a wreath of 
laurel, on the crossed stems of which at the bottom the square and compasses, 
with a five-pointed star in the head. At the top a flaming delta with G. Loop 
on the planchet. There are some letters at the bottom on the right, the die 
cutter’s initials probably, which I cannot distinguish. Bronze. Size 21. 

DCLXNI. Obverse, The square and compasses, within which is 5757.’ 
Legend, L.*. DE LA SAGESSE. Reverse, A triangle in which is 5836. Legend, 
ORIENT DE TOULOUSE. Copper. Size 16. 


DCLNIII. Obverse, The square and compasses, enclosing the letter G. 
Legend, above, VRAIS AMIS REUNIS, and below, 5770. Reverse, Two right 
hands joined. Legend, ORIENT DE LA TOULOUSE #5842 * Copper. Size 14 
iearly. 

DCLXVIla. Obverse, An equilateral triangle, on its left bar saGEssE, on 
its right, BEAUTE, on its base rorce [wisdom, beauty, strength,] surrounded 
by rays and enclosing a five-pointed star with G. Reverse, Outside a circle, 
in the * improve -d continental cypher,” o.. WLP JCOF AOOIEFAIALL 
(Some of the dots are not distinct on the piece.) [Loge des Amis Philan- 
tropes, or Lodge of Philanthropic Friends. | The first character is the 
conventional emblem for Lodge, not a part of the cypher. Below, filling 
out the circle, 0.°. DE VERSAILLES. Reverse, On the field, inscription in three 
lines, MEDAILLE | DE | PRESENCE. Legend, Outside a circle, as on reverse of 
DCLXVI, and a rosette at the bottom. Bronze. Size 16: 


1 This Lodge was constituted previous to 1830, as because struck by the Lodge which issued DCLXVII, 
in 1829 it “ranged itself under the obedience of the of which I regret I have obtained no further particulars, 
Supreme Council,” as No. 36. The date is probably and it is possible that this may be the medal intended 
th mt of mintage. by my correspondent, from whose collection that was 

This Lodge was founded July 10, 1757. described, and this has since been obtained. 

; I place this here, adding a letter to the number, 
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DCLXXX. 
PREMIO AL MERITO | -LA L.’. 
the first curving. [Reward of Merit, etc. | 
5y three steps, the door closed, two pillars on its front, and a radiant triangle 


Obverse, Within a wreath of laurel or acacia the inscription, 
| FRATERNIDAD | N° 7 | A. M.*. | 1623 in six lines, 
Reverse, A temple approached 


in the pediment. On the right a small tree, against the trunk of which leans 
an open book : on the left a similar tree, but the book its closed and a spade 
is behind it; above, on the left, the radiant sun, and on the right the moon; 
at the bottom, a level, square, compasses and gavel.’ Silver. Size 2 


DCLAXNIX. A temple with six pillars on the front, and 
wings on either side. Between the two centre pillars a brother is standing 
with arms extended, behind an altar; in the pediment is a five-pointed star. 
The radiant sun is rising above the roof. Below, in three lines, DE sTER IN 
HET OOSTEN | TE | BATAVIA. |The Lodge ‘Star in the East,’ at Batavia], and 
at the bottom, very small, near the edge, MAssonNer EDIT. Reverse, In an 
ornamental border, the inscription in six lines, DE | EERSTE STEEN | GELEGD 
DEN 19 DECEMBER 1856 | INGEWyD | DEN 26 JuNy 1858. |The first stone laid 
December 19, 1856; dedicated June 26, 1858.| Legend, above, c. a. DE JoNGH 
REG.". MEESTER, and below, Db. MAARSCHALK BOUWMEESTER, and a small square 
and compasses at the bottom.’ Silver. Size 26. 

The foregoing descriptions cover all which I have thus far obtained relating to 
the Medals not fully described in the volume issued. Of those which follow, some 
have been struck since that appeared, and the others, struck previously, have more 
recently come to my knowledge. | number them from the close of my former list. 

DCCXLV. Obverse, The letter G irradiated, surrounded by the square 
and compasses, which are enclosed on either side by a sprig of acacia and an 
oak branch tied at the bottom by a ribbon. Reverse, The radiant sun with a 
face, enclosed by the square and compasses and surrounded by a beaded 
border. Legend, LOGE DE LA PARFAITE AMITIE.". A L’ORIENT DE BRUXELLES.". 
| Lodge of Perfect Friendship, etc.] A loop at the top formed of oak leaves. 
bronze, gilt. Size 26 nearly. Rare.’ 

DCCXLVI. Obverse, Seal of the Grand Orient of Belgium. A burning 
altar between pillars, on which are Masonic implements; a lion seated in 
front; G ina flaming star above, the rays from which fill the field. The 
device is nearly the same as the obverse of CCVIIE (illustrated on plate IX of 
my volume), but in front of the altar is a triangular level, which does not 
appear in that. Legend, GRAND ORIENT DE BELGIQUE. In exergue, very small, 
ANTON FISCH. Reverse, Inscription in six lines, SOUVENIR | DE L’INSTALLATION | 
DU SER.*. GR". M.". LE F.*. | P.*.. VAN HUMBEECK . 2° M.. | 5860. 


1 I have been unable to identify the location of this 


+ 
>. 


. 


Obverse, 





judge by their names, though receiving their authority 


Lodge. There are several of the name under the two from the Grand Orient of Holland; these were “La 
Spanish Grand Lodges, but none with this number. It Fidele Sincerité, formed in Nov., 1767, and warranted 
may be Mexican. 22 Nov., 1771, and La Vertueuse, warranted 1 Oct., 

2 This was, as previously suggested, a corner-stone 1767. On the roth Aug.. 1837, these united as ‘De 
and dedication medal, of the Lodge, which has its East Ster in het Oosten (The Star in the East).’” In 1858 the 
in Batavia, Java, and is under the Grand Lodge of the Lodge erected the Masonic Hall, which this medal 
Netherlands. ‘The names on the reverse are those of commemorates. Their seventy fifth anniversary was 


marked by the medal described under CC. 
3 The Ledge was constituted in Belgium by the Grand 
Orient of France, July 7, 1807. ro. Shackles tells me 


its Master and Architect. An impression of this medal 
is in the Poillon collection. Bro. Shackles thinks the 
figure in the centre a statue on a pedestal. From the 


dge 





same Brother I learn that in the latter half of the last 
century there were two Lodges established in Batavia, 
Java, both originally under French auspices, if I may 


it is not mentioned on the French Calendars after 1810. 
It probably ceased to exist when the French left Bel- 
gium. 
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{Souvenir of the Installation of the Most Serene Grand Master Bro. Van 
Humbeeck, etc.]' Bronze, brass, and probably silver. Size 24. 

DCCXLVII. Obverse, Naked bust to observer’s left, somewhat similar 
to CCCXCVI, but cut by a different artist. Legend, On the left, preERRE, and 
on the right, vAN HUMBEECK. Under the decollation, in small letters, anr. 
riscu. The bust is well cut, and in high relief. Reverse, Inscription in eight 
lines, a dash above and below the fifth, rir... A LA ou’. | DE | L’UNION ET DU 
PROGRES | LE 23° J.". 4% M.*. 5857 | ELU VEN.’. LE 30* J.*. 10° M.*. 5865 | INSTALL. 
GR.*. MAIT.*. NATIONAL | LE 17° J.. 2° M.*. 5869. [Initiated by the Lodge Union 
and Progress, June 23, 1857. Elected Venerable (or Wor. Master) December 
30, 1865. Installed National Grand Master, April 17, 1869.] A circle of dots 
surrounds the field.2. Bronze. Size 38. 

DCCXLVIII. Obverse, On an hexagonal star a triangle, on which 
the All-seeing eye. Legend, Gr.*. oR.*. DE BELGIQUE. Beneath is a five- 
pointed star; a beade d circle surrounds the field. -Reverse, Inscription, 17° 
ma, 5869 | inst... DU | SER.*. GR.*. M.*. | NATIONAL | P.*.. VAN HUMBEECK. 
| Inst ulation, ete. | in five lines, the first and last circular, on either side a 
small star; a beaded circle as on obverse. Bronze. Size 21 nearly. 

DCCXLIX. Obverse, The square and compasses on a sprig of acacia, 
below a small six-pointed star, on which is the letter G. Underneath the 
whole, in ve ry sm¢ ill letters, A. FISCH. Legend, LOGES MACONNIQUES AU BENE- 
FICE DES CRECHES (The eaten Lodges for the benefit of the day-nurseries. ) 
Reverse, Inscription in six lines, SOUVENIR | DES | LOGES MACONNIQUES | BRUX- 
ELLES | 12 aout | 1877 ‘Siete of the Masonic Lodges of Brussells, t2th 
August, 1877.) Legend, \ LA SOCIETE ROYALE L’'ORPHEON DE BRUXELLES ® 
(To the Royal Orphe us Society of Brussells.) Bronze. Size 26. The in- 
scriptions sufficiently explain the occasion of striking. In the collection of 
Bro. Shackles, who has supplied the description ; I know of no impression in 
an American cabinet. 


ee 


DCCL. Obverse, The square and compasses (the latter has very long 
points) enclosing a five-pointed star; below the square and between the 
points of the compasses Pp I in script letters, and in a curving line beneath, 
13" J... o™ M.*. 5835. [November 13, 1835; as the Masonic year on the Con- 
tinent usually begins with March, I read the ‘ninth month” thus.] Legend, 
L.". DE LA PARF.*. INTEL.". ET ETOILE REUN.*. A LOR.’. DE LIEGE « [The United 
Lodges of Perfect Intelligence and of the Star, in the Orient of Liege. | 
Reverse, The square and compasses enclosing the letter G which is surrounded 
by formal rays; behind the square and compasses are a branch of oak on the 
right and acacia on the left, tied with a ribbon. On the joint of the com- 
passes a five-pointed star. No legend. At the top of the planchet is a small 
wreath to hold a ribbon. Bronze, and silver gilt. Size 24. 

1 I describe this from a rubbing of the medal in the by the Grand Orient of France, though the Calendar of 
fine collection of Wor. Bro. Shackles, who has kindly 1810, he observes, says October 12, 1785. The Lodge, 
sent me, also, much valuable information through Bro. ‘ L’Etoile de Chaufontaine ” was constituted by G, O 
Hughan, now of Torquay. For Humbeeck, see Note of France 3d June, 1789, and the two Lodges amal- 
352 in the volume. gamated as the I ar “Perfect Intelligence and Star, 

2 This is also described from a rubbing sent me by United.” The G. O. of Belgium declared the Lodge 
Wor. Bro. Shackles. irregular 17 Dec. 1337, but it appears to have purged 


3 I learn from Wor. Bro. Shackles that the Lodge itself in some way, and was at work in 1865. In 1879 it 
“La Parfaite Intelligence ” was constituted 3 July, 1775, was dormant and ‘is now probably extinct. 
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DCCLI. Obverse, Same as the obverse of DCCL. (The compasses 
th long points, ete.) Reverse, As reverse of LAXXV. Copper, gilt. Size 
Struck, like the last, for the Lodge of Perfect Intelligence, etc., Belgium. 
DCCLII. Obverse, Inscription across the field: ApopTion bu LowrT.". 
after which a space for a name, which in the specimen in Mr. Poillon’s collec- 
tion is incused ; his impression has also the date 18 J.". 2 M.*. 5874. Legend, 
Outside a circle of dots, surrounding the field, k.. O.". DES VRAIS AMIS DE 
UNION & DU PROGRES REUNIS and at the bottom completing the circle, or.*. 
XELLES ; this portion of the legend and the two lines of the date seem to 
: been on a separate die, as the ‘y are curiously double-struck at an angle 
vith the rest of the letters which show no such imperfection. Reverse, Two 
pill ars surmounted by capitals with pomegranates; on the left one is sus- 
pended by a ribbon an elliptical tablet with the letter J, and on the right 
another with B; each ribbon is tied in a bow which extends inward, while the 
ends float upwards outside the pillars: from behind the right pillar extends a 
sprig of acacia; against its foot leans a triangular level, and extending 
upwards to the right, in very small letters a. riscu (the die-cutter) ; against 
the left pillar leans a trestle board on which are a triangle, a rectangle divided 
by diagonals, and a star formed of two triangles ; between the pillars a boy is 
chiselling a stone, his right hand uplifted, holding the mallet; in the fore- 
ground are the compasses, square, trowel, plumb, etc.; in the field above, a 
radiant triangle. No legend. A ball for a ring is inserted in the edge, at the 
top. Silver. Size 24. This medal was struck for use on ceremonies of 
‘ Adoption,” of ‘‘ Lowtons ” or ‘“ Louveteaux,” by the Lodge named, and took 
the place of that next described. ' 
DCCLIII. Obverse, A naked youth kneeling on his right knee, working 
at a cubic stone, his right arm upraised and a gavel in his hand, in his left a 
chisel, his right foot on a triangular level and twenty-four inch gauge ; near 
his left foot a pair of compasses and a square. In exergue, in very small 
letters, A. FISCH. Legend, R.*. G.*. DES VRAIS AMIS DE L’UNION & DU PROGRES 
KEUNIS * OR.*. DE BRUXELLES * Reverse, Ins scription in six lines, the first and 
2 ist Curving, SOUVENIR | DE LA | TEN.*. SOLENNELLE | p’apop.*. | pu | 21% J.*. 9° 
‘. 5870. iW orshipful Lodge of True Friends of Union and P rogress united, 
Orta of Brussels. Souvenir of the annual session for the rite of Adoption 


on the 21st day of November, 5870.] Bronze. Size 20. oe 


— 


X. MARVIN. 


{To be continued, ] 


IMPERIAL MINT MARKS OF NAPOLEON I. 


The mint marks employed by the Imperial Mints of the First Napoleon, were as 
follows : 


A, Paris, B. Rouen, B.p. Strasburg, c.c. Genoa, p. Lyons, H. La Rochelle, G. 
Limoges, k. Bordeaux, Lt. Bayonne, m. Toulouse, 9. Perpignan, 1. Nantes, u. Turin, 
Lille. 


1 A “Lowton,” or as he is called in England, a Lewis, can only claim the privilege of being initiated first, when 
is the eldest son of a Mason, and by custom though not he presents himself, and that merely by custom and not 
by right, has certain privileges. The “ Adoption” cere- of right; on the Continent he formerly had the privilege 
mony is a rite not practiced except in French and a few of applying for initiation at the age of twenty. 
other Continental Lodges, and is, says Kenning’s Cyclo- 2 For this description I am indebted to Pro. 
pedia, a clumsy parody on the Sacrament of Baptism. Shackles. The occasion and general design of the 
In America a “ Lewis” has no especial privileges, and Medal is similar to the preceding. 
the term is almost unknown. In England, I believe, he 
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AN ANCIENT JEWISH COIN. 


One of the most ancient Jewish coins known is among the Hebrew antiquities in 
the British Museum. ‘On this coin we have, as far as can be deciphered, Jehu in his 
chariot, and the name Jehu in the old Hebrew character exactly resembling the 
letters on the Moabite stone, only in fact more plainly written. You will find Jehu 
consisting of three letters. On the right hand side is Yop and HE; and on the left 
of the figure is the vowel Vau, making Jehu; then you have the chariot; and I have 
the authority of the gentleman at the head of the numismatic department of the 
British Museum for saying that it is the only winged chariot that has ever been 
discovered on any coin. If correct, this must of course refer to his swift driving. 
Putting the date at the very latest, the period of this coin would be about 400 years 
before Christ.” — Lnglish Mag. 


EDWARD PENNIES. 


In a large collection of the pennies issued during the reign of Edward I 
from the mint, at the Tower of London, the following varieties have been 
noted : 


1. Odv., EDW R ANGL DNS HyB. ev. CIVI TAS LON DON. Letters large, m.m. a large 
cross with a long line at each end. ‘The coin itself large. 
A variety, has DN for DNs, and ON in LONDON in monogram. 
Another has a comma after EDW R. 
A further variety has a pellet before the legends on the odv. and rev. 
Similar, but the pellet occurs only upon the rev. before the legend. 
As 1¢., but the Saxon E is used in the odz. legend. 
Similar to No. 1, but the pellets on the reverse are joined ; it has also the comma as 14, 
Similar, but the reverse reads CIVI TTAS ON DON, 
As No. 1, but with two dots on the breast, for a brooch ? 
Obv. As No. 1. Rev. C1IVI SAT LON DON 
Similar to No. 1, but smaller letters, and the coin itself smaller. 
As last, but having a star upon the king’s breast at the junction of the mantle. 
Similar to No. 5, but the pellets upon the vez. overlay each other. 
As No, 1, except the cross is not patée at the ends, but plain. 

. Similar to No. 1, with the exception of having a thin line instead of the usual dotted 
circle. The Saxon 4 is also used in the legend. This coin has the appearance of having been 
struck from worn dies. 

g. As No. 2, but having a pellet before LONDON on the vez. 

10. Similar to No. 2. The rev. having H.B. instead of HyB. 

11. As No. 2, but the limb of the cross on rev. following ctvrras terminates in a spike. 

12. Similar to No. 2, but with only one dot upon the breast. 

13. As No.9, but the letter N on the odzv. is in old English; upon the rev. in Roman 
character. 

14. Obv. EDW RE ANGL DNS YB. ez. CIVI TAS LON DON Large letters. 

a. Similar, but vez. ClvI TAS LVN DON, 

15. Odv, EDW REX ANGL DNS HyB. ev. Similar. Small letters. 

16. As last, but with a rose on the king’s breast. 

17. Similar to No. 15. ev. CIVI TAS LVN DEN. 

18. Odv. EDV R ANGL’ DNS HyB. cross with large letters. ev. CIVI TAS DON LON. 

z. Without the abbreviation mark after ANGL. 

19. Ov. EDW R ANGL DNS HyB. ev. CIVI TE LONDON. 

20. Odv, EDW R ANGL EX-DENS HYB. ev, CIVI TAS LONDON. 

21. Odv. EDW R: ANGL DNS HYB. ev. As last. 

22. O/d. EDV REX ANGL’ DNS HYB. mm, a very small cross. ev. CIVI TAS LON DON. 
Similar .m. to the obverse. 

23. Odv. The bust in a triangle. Rev. Usual type and legend. 

24. Obv. EDW R’ R’ ANGL DNS HyB’, ev, and size as specimen No. 4. 
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GLEANINGS. 
SHAKESPEARE’S ALLUSIONS TO COINS. 


SHAKESPEARE is always worth dipping into, and a by no means 
exhaustive examination of the dramatic works of that glorious bard, has 
resulted in the jotting down of sundry quotations having reference to 
coins and money. To such excerpts as I have made, I have presumed 
to add, under all correction, a few notes of explanation. 

Measure for Measure. Act 1, Sc. 1. 
* Angelo. — Now, good my lord, 
Let there be some more test made of my metal, 
Before so noble and so great a figure 
3e stamped upon it.” 

Here Angelo, by means of a simile, deprecates the receipt of the Commission 
which the Duke has just given him, to act as ruler, during his, the Duke’s absence; 
the “noble and so great figure” is evidently the image of the issues of the powers, as 
impressed on the then current coinage of Hungary; and the test as to Angelo’s 
character is typified by that which metal for monetary purposes undergoes (in England 
known as the trial of the pyx), to guarantee its purity. 

Measure for Measure. Act 1, Sc. 2. 


“ Tucto. —A French Crown more.” 


In Shakespeare’s day this was a golden piece ; either an “ Escu Sol,” 2. e. Crown 
of the Sun (so called from a sun placed over the crown and escutcheon of France), 
worth § livres 4 sols, or an “ Escu Couronne,” worth § livres 3 sols, or a “ Viel Escu,” 
worth 6 livres; the respective weights of these coins determining the differences in 


current value. The designs and legends on such French coins varied considerably. 
Measure for Measure. Act 2, Sc. 1. 
“ Escalus. — Are you of four-score pounds a year?” 


This term, “ pound,” would have been possibly used by the poet in respect to the 
sovereign of 20s. of Elizabeth. A pound, however, was also an imaginary coin, used 
in “Moneys of Account,” either in gold or silver, meaning a nominal value in money 
equivalent to a pound weight of either metal, and taken, in this sense, so far back as 
Anglo-Norman days. x gra.: Stow, the chronicler, says, as to Dunwich, Suffolk, 
“There hath been a mint, many men of that towne can yet showe of the coynes, which 
are sterling pence with this inscription, ‘Ciuitas Dunwich,’ 20 of which pence weighed 
an ounce, 12 ounces a pound troy, and so being 20s. in money was also a pound in 
weight.” 

Measure for Measure. Act 2, Sc. 2. 
“* Isabella. — Not with fond shekels of the tested gold— 
- — — but with true prayers.” 


[Isabella is here speaking of bribing Angelo.]— Shekels in silver are not at all 
rare, and I have examined many examples, but of golden shekels never saw I one. 
On turning, however, to Dr. Cox’s “ Biblical Antiquities,” I find that authority lays 
down the fact that the Jews coined gold shekels as well as silver ones, and thus the 
correctness of Shakespeare’s statement is confirmed in respect of a Jewish issue in the 
more precious metal. 

The Tempest. Act 2, Sc. 1. 


“ Sebastian. — A Dollar.” 
The Dollar of our dramatist’s day, may have been either the “ Philippe ” Dalle 


(pronounce in ¢wo syllables) of Flanders, (Philip II, King of Spain and England, Duke 
of Brabant) value 3 livres ; or the “ Lion” Dalle of the United Provinces of Belgium, 
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value 38 sols; or the Dalle of the Holy Roman Empire under Rudolphus, etc., value 
55 sols. Autonomous varieties emanated from Strasburg, Frankfurt and other cities. 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. Act 1. Sc. 1. 
* Falstaff 


did you pick Master Slender’s purse? S/ender. Ay, by these gloves, 


Pi 
i . hee , 
did he, or I would I m never come in mine own great chamber again else, of seven groats 


in mill six-pence * wo I:kdward shovel-boards, that cost me two shilling and twopence 
a-piece of Ye Mil by l Ce} love 43 


The groat, of fourpence nominal value, was current in Elizabeth's reign ; and the 


mill or milled sixpences were issued first, by her, to replace the ruder hammered coins 
of that and other denominations, the collar and mill having been previously invented 
and used in France under Henry II. Shovel-board was a game in which pieces of 
money or disks of metal were push ed or shoved along a board (2. e. table) towards 
certain marked compartments, and shillings of Edward the Sixth’s issues, being pieces 
broad in diameter, were tavorite coins for use in the pastime. Shillings and twopenny 
pieces were circulated by Henrys VII and VIII, Edward VI, Mary, Elizabeth, and 
James I 


The Merry Wives of Windsor. Act. 2, Sc. 2. 


“Out k (Mrs. Quickly ]. [ had myself twenty angels given me this morning, but I defy 
gels, (in any such sort, as they say,) but in the w: iy of honesty.’ 


Angels (gold pieces) were so called from their design, the obverse bearing the 
archangel Micl hael thrusting his lance through a dragon, symbolical of virtue triumph- 
ing over vice. These pieces were first issued by Edward IV, and afterwards coined 
by succeeding sovereigns up to and including James I. Angels were current at 10s. 
each, when Shakespeare flourished 

WILLIAM TASKER-NUGENT. 


‘BLACK DOGGS.” 
Editors of the Journal: 


In the Christian Register of April 12th, in a report of remarks made at the 
Unitarian Club of Watertown, appears a reference by the Rev. W. H. Savage of Water- 
town, to the payn “+ of “3 black dogges”’ as a fee. ; 

| wrote to Mr, Savage, requesting a copy of the record, which he kindly obtained 
for me. It is from the records of a former Pastor of Watertown, and is as follows: — 

“Upon y® gth of May 1693 I maryed in my house in Boston, Simon Tainter & Joana 
Stone be ‘th of Watertown with y® consent of friends ys being published according to 
law.” “ The above named marriage was recorded in y* last end of May or beginning 
of June, 1693, by Mr. Webb. Mr. Wilkins went with it to him. I gave him 3 black 
doggs.”’ 

I then wrote to Hon. Charles J. Hoadly of Hartford, Conn. (to whom I was 
indebted for the reference to “black doggs”’ in the “ Early Coins of America, p. 203”’), 
asking him for further information on that subject. His reply was that the reference 
alluded to was all he had been able to discover, and that the Act it referred to was not 
preserved in the Archives of Connecticut. The record supplied by Mr. Savage is 
therefore the only mention of the actual use of this coin I have been able to discover. 

We glean from Humphrey that the billon or debased silver (popularly called 
“black money ’’) appeared as early as 1466, in the reign of James III of Scotland, 
about which time it began also to appear in many other States of Europe. The billon 
coins of James III were called d/ack farthings. Of the billon of his successors, James 
IV, V, and Mary, there were at least three denominations. James VI of Scotland 
(James I of England, 1587-1625), was the first to strike copper coins, which bore a “on 
rampant. James II of England in his last struggle for the throne, struck base silver in 
Ireland as late as 1689, sometimes called “ gun money.” He also issued at the same 
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time pence and halfpence of lead mixed with tin, both of the nature of the “ black 
oney”’ so-called. In 1599 is found a leaden trade token bearing a nondescript 
imal, which might have suggested to some the figure of a dog, but I recollect no 
ce which bears that animal as a device. Some of these issues might not improbably 
e found their way to the American Colonies. Could the term “black dog” have 
en derived from the lion rampant of James VI of Scotland, placed on his coppers, or 
rampant lion of Nassau, the device of William III (1688-1702), if that was ever 
ed on a coin or tradesman’s token; or is the term a corruption of the name of 
ne Continental piece, introduced into circulation here, near the close of the seven- 
teenth century when almost anything was acceptable as currency ? 
rhe allusion to these pieces in ‘ Early Coins,” mentioned above, is under date of 
May 25th, 1721, and is as follows: —‘ An act sent from the Lower House that the coin 
lled black doggs pass at 24 p*¢ was dissented to at this board.” This, however, is 
el rough to prove that the coins then known as “ black doggs’”’ were of sufficient impor- 
tance to retain their name and place for a period of at least twenty-eight years. 
Should any of your readers happen to find any reference to this subject, they will 
confer a favor by sending such information to the /ourna/, or to Ss. S. CROSBY, 
¢ Park St., Boston. 










THE COINS OF THE ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. 






















THE sceattae were the earliest production of the Anglo-Saxon mints, and varied 
in weight from 74 grains to 20 grains. Sceatta is a literal Anglo-Saxon word meaning 
a The sceatta of Ethelbert I (561-616) is the earliest Saxon coin which has yet 

en discovered. The penny is next in antiquity to the sceatta; the earliest known 
specimen is that of Ethelbert IT ( (749-760), which has on the reverse Romulus and 
Remus with the she-wolf. The first instance of the insertion of the place of mintage 
occurs on one of the pennies of Beldred (805-823). The coins of Offa, king of Mercia, 
(757-796) are remarkable for the beauty of their execution; far exceeding, in correct- 
ness of drawing and sharpness of impression, those of his predecessors or successors. 
his is probably owing to Offa having engaged, when on a pilgrimage to Rome, Italian 
artists to engrave his dies. 

The halfpenny and farthing are the ancient names of the divisions of the penny ; 
and are both mentioned in the Saxon Gospels. The styca, a small brass coin, was first 
issued from the mints of the kingdom of Northumberland (founded about the middle 
of the sixth century). The word isa corruption of “sticce’’ (a minute part), two being 
equal to one fi thing ; the earliest known specimen is that of Ecgfrith (€70-68). The 
famous hoard of coins discovered at Hexham, in 1833, was almost exclusively composed 
of stycae, chiefly those of Eadred (946-955), and Ethelred (840-848). 





COIN SCALES. 
[Editors of the Journal: 

Tue Mionnet Scale being often referred to in giving the size of coins and medals, 
especially of foreign pieces, and being an entirely arbitrary one, it has occurred to me 
that it might be a convenience for your readers, if the corresponding sizes in the 
American scale should be given. I have therefore compared the two with some care, 
and hand you the following table, the first column showing the Mionnet sizes, and the 
second the corresponding sizes of the American scale. 
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MEDALS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1795. 


FoLLowiNG in the track of the very interesting papers, recently printed in the 
Journal, on the Numismatics of the French Revolution at the close of the last century, 
I have met with the following described medal. The piece is of brass, cast, chased and 
gilt, circular in form, 2} inches in diameter, and has a loop or ring for suspension 
either by ribbon or chain. The details of the obverse are these: Within a cable- 
pattern circular bordering, appear, in relief, the words “ Service du Conseil des 500” 
(In the service of, or in attendance on, the Council of Five Hundred) surrounding a 
cap of Liberty, also in relief, and from which rays of glory emanate, while below the 
central device is engraved on an oblong tablet the name “ Demange,” doubtless that 
of the official (messenger, usher, or what not) who wore this badge. The reverse 
presents to view as a centre-piece, also in relief, the caduceus of Mercury, god-messen- 
ger of Olympus, while round the field, within a cable-border similar to that already 
mentioned, runs this motto or legend, “ Tout homme utile est respectable” (Every 
useful man is respectable). 

The caduceus ornament strengthens my theory that the original wearer, Citizen 
Demange, was a messenger attached to the Council of 500; and as that assembly was 
constituted in 1795, the date of this badge may be approximated to that year. 

W. T. N. 


COIN SALES. 
FROSSARD’S SALES. 

FreBRUARY toTH Mr. Frossard sold the Third Part of the Sterling Collection of U. S. Postage and 
Revenue Stamps, at the rooms of Messrs. Leavitt & Co., New York. The Catalogue contained nearly 
600 numbers, and was especially rich in match, medicine and playing card stamps, of which the series 
were complete or very nearly so. Among the locals was a rare and unused St. Louis Io cent stamp. 
This was Mr. Frossard’s Seventy-ninth Sale. 

Mr. FrossARD held his Eightieth Sale at Leavitt & Co’s, New York, March 9 and 10. We quote 
the following prices of the most scarce and desirable pieces. A large number of foreign and ancient coins 
sold at fair prices. U.S. Coins AND MEDALS. Five Dollar piece, North Carolina, gold, 1834, unc., $8. 
Two Dollars and a half, gold, 1858, 4.30. One Dollar, gold, 2.90. Half Dollars.—1802, v. good, 3.70; 
1803. v. f., 2.35; 1805, unc., 1.50; 1815, fine, 2.80. Quarter Dollars.—1796, v. g., 4.20; 1806, rubbed, 
1.40; 1840. proof, 3.20. Dime, 1829, fine, 1. Half Dime, 1794, v. f,, 1625. Cents.—1794, unc., 3.05 ; 
1802, fine, 1.50; 1814, bright red fine, 2.60; 1826, unc., 3.25; °31, fine, 1.30; do, 1 20; 42, do., 1.20. 
Proof Sets.—1831, Half and quarter dollar, dime and half dime, 11; 1833, half and quarter dollar, (2) 
dimes and half dime, y.20; 1849, dollar, halt and quarter (2), dime and half dime, 39.50; 1858 dollar, 
half and quarter, dime and half dime, 3c. and Ic., 40; 1859, dollar, half and quarter, dime and half, 3c. 
and tc., 4; 1864, dollar, half and quarter, 3c., 1c., 2 and I cents in bronze, 7.25. 


CHAPMANS?’ SALE. 

On Thursday and Friday, April 5 and 6, the Messrs. Chapman of Philadelphia, sold in that city, at 
the rooms of Davis & Harvey, the collection of Foreign and American coins and medals gathered by 
W.M. Friesner, Esq., of Los Angeles, Cal., with a good assortment of Numismatic books. The Cata- 
logue, prepared by the Messrs. Chapman, contained 56 pages and 1122 lots, and the proceeds were nearly 
$2,000. Among the Colonials we notice a Franco American Livre, obv. young bust of Louis XV, and 
reverse two L’s, back to back, crowned, with the Paris mint-mark and legend S7¢ nomen, etc., which sold 
for $8.50. Messrs. Chapman call attention to Mons. Hoffman’s attribution of this piece to John Law, the 
projector of the Mississippi Bubble, which we do not remember to have seen mentioned before. A Bar 
Cent (1785). in se/ver, U. S. A. in monogram, sold for $16, only one other known. Birch’s large 1792 
Cent, $22; Dollar, 1794, v. f. and r., 89; Half Dime of ‘92, 8.50; Canada Confederation Medal (McL. 
476), brilliant bronze proof, never betore offered, 27.00. There were nearly one hundred Communion 
Tokens of American churches, which brought good prices. 24 volumes of Kéhler’s Munz-Belustigung, 
bound in full tooled calf, 4to, in perfect condition, and many plates, sold for the absurd price of 60 cents 
a volume; Snelling’s Coins of Great Britain, six parts, with plates complete, brought $25. The sale was 
quite successful as a whole. 

COMING SALES. 

Mr. Woopwarp has just issued the Catalogue of his Ninety-fifth Sale, which will be held in New 
York, May 21-5 inclusive. It covers upwards of 150 pages and nearly 2,500 lots. Among the many 
attractive things it contains is an 1804 Dollar. It is especially rich in the large German Crowns, in Colo- 
nial and Washington pieces. Aon illustrated edition with twelve artotype plates, and priced in red ink, is 
oa to those who order early at $2.50 each, but Dr. Woodward tell us the supply of these is very 
imited. 
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HOW DIES ARE MADE. 


DIE-SINKING is carried on to a large extent in New York and Philadelphia, and 
the work turned out from the various establishments is of high order. The material 
from which dies are usually made, either brass or steel, is first turned into the desired 
shape in a lathe. Steel has to be submitted to the process of annealing, by which it 
becomes soft and pliable. The letters or figures, as the case may be, are-then traced 
on the metal, after which the graver is brought into play. This tool must be highly 
tempered, or it will fail to do the work marked out for it on the steel plate. The 
artist who attempts die-sinking must needs be temperate in his habits, as a steady 
hand and clear eyesight are necessary requisites to ensure success. The cutting of 
the various letters and designs cannot be hurried, for the artist must work slowly to 
obtain accuracy. Dies are used for medals, rubber stamps, seal presses, wax and 
notary seals, badges, ribbon stamps, stencil alphabets and various other necessaries of 
mercantile use. The steel dies cut for medals bring a high price, and when any sort 
of a fine piece of work is turned out, the die usually brings from $50 and upwards. 
The greatest number of dies are used in making rubber stamps, and, although bringing 
a fair price, not many duplicate orders are received, as the metal will wear a lifetime, 
unless it should meet with mishap, or the style change, which is not unfrequently the 
case.—V. Y. Mail and Express. 


CHINESE MONEY. 


A curious illustration from the passage of a state of barter to the use of money, 
is found in the fact, that pieces of cloth and knives having been used in early 
times as in some measure a standard of value by the Chinese people, so the earliest 
Chinese coins were made to resemble pieces of cloth or knives; and there are two 
principal kinds of coins —the fw coins, roughly representing a shirt; and the ¢as 
coins, which are in the form of a knife. These curious coins are said to go back 4,000 
years, and to have been made in the year 2,250 B. C. I believe, however, that there 
is still much doubt on this point. Scimitar-shaped coins also at one time circulated 
(if I may use the expression) in Persia, but these forms were very inconvenient, and 
the Chinese soon arrived at the opinion that money which was intended “ to roll 
round the world” should be round itself. A curious feature of Chinese coins—the 
nail mark —appears to have originated in an accident very characteristic of China. 
In the time of Queen Wentck, a model in wax of a proposed coin was brought for her 
Majesty’s inspection ; in taking hold of it she left on it the impression of one nail, and 
the impression has in consequence not only been a marked -characteristic of Chinese 
coins for hundreds of years, but has been copied on those of Japan and Corea. These 
coins were not struck as ours are, but cast. — x. 


THE EARLY COINAGE OF RUSSIA. 


SHorTLY after the introduction of stamped paper and municipal councils in 
Russia, came another decree, which also had reference to the increase of general 
prosperity and of the state revenues. That was the reorganization of the monetary 
system. .The only coins at that time circulating in Russia were small oval bits of 
silver called kopecks, very badly stamped with St. George on one side and the title of 
the Czar on the other. The quality of the silver, and the size of the coin, had varied 
at different periods. In the time of the Czar Alexis an attempt was made to reform 
the currency with advantage to the State, by diminishing the size of the kopeck, and 
at the same time stamping copper coins of the same size and weight and of the same 
nominal value. The natural result of this was that the silver all left circulation ; and 
as the real value of the copper was so far below its nominal value, the price of articles 








